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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



LOAN EXHIBITION OF JAPAN- 
ESE SCREENS AND PAINTINGS 
OF THE KORIN SCHOOL 

DURING a short visit to Japan this 
summer, I had over and over again con- 
vincing proof of the great interest Japanese 
collectors and connoisseurs take in the 
adequate exhibition of Japanese works of 
art in America, of their great wish that 
their natural art should get more and 
better known here, and that it should be 
judged by the best examples. Knowing 
this very general feeling in Japanese art 
circles, I thought no better compliment 
could be paid by the Metropolitan Museum 
to Viscount I shii and the J apanese Commis- 
sion on the occasion of their visit to New 
York than by the arrangement of a loan 
exhibition of the art of their country. But 
it is not an easy matter to bring together a 
collection good enough in quality to inter- 
est the fastidious taste of the Japanese 
themselves; still this was by the very char- 
acter of the exhibition the first object to be 
attained and it is thanks to the very valu- 
able help of Charles L. Freer, who put at 
our disposal the best pieces belonging to 
the collection he gave to the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the assistance of another 
collector who does not wish to be men- 
tioned, that we hope to have brought to- 
gether a small collection which may be of 
some interest to the Japanese visitors and 
which will certainly give great artistic 
pleasure to the American lovers of Japanese 
art. 

The screens and paintings brought to- 
gether belong to the Korin school, except 
five by those masters who paved the way 
to this very typically Japanese art expres- 
sion. Koyetsu forms the main feature; 
in fact, it would be more correct to speak 
of the Koyetsu school than the Korin 
school; for even if the result of the latest 
Japanese research is true, if Koyetsu him- 
self never painted except a few sketchy 
designs on scrolls meant as backgrounds 
for his masterly writing, still his was, as 
everybody agrees, the master mind and 
unerring taste which guided all the mem- 
bers of the so-called Korin school and had 
the greatest influence on this peculiar fea- 



ture of art in the seventeenth century. 
For the Korin school was a typically na- 
tional development of which the origin 
can not be traced directly to the Chinese 
mother-art and which, though much copied 
and imitated, has always remained the 
work of a closed set confined to a very few 
masters: Korin, 1655-1716; his brother 
Kenzan, 1663- 1743; Sotatsu, who also 
lived in the seventeenth century; Roshu, 
whose splendid work we know, but whose 
life is a perfect mystery; and the great 
Koyetsu, 1 556-1637, their elder and ad- 
viser. 

We have been able to bring together thir- 
teen screens and ten paintings of this school, 
which were placed on exhibition in Galleries 
E 8-10 on September 27 and will remain on 
view until October 28. They have been 
classed according to the historical records 
existing, and the conclusions to which 
their owners came. Their decorative 
beauty speaks for itself and will surely be 
appreciated. The advantage of having 
several pieces of the different masters to- 
gether will be a help to the archaeologist 
in his research about the probable makers. 

S. C. B. R. 

THOMAS EAKINS 

REALISM is the general ideal of the 
schools of northern Europe, though from 
about the end of the seventeenth century 
it was displaced by a courtly and artificial 
style in which, broadly speaking, reality 
served only as a more or less remote point 
of departure. The destiny of the nine- 
teenth century was to set aside the trap- 
pings which hid from view the old tradi- 
tion, and realism stands out as the main 
characteristic of the art of the century. 
The reaction began at the time of the 
French Revolution, taking the nature of 
a return to classical forms in which, how- 
ever, the figures were rigorously studied 
from the living model. The next genera- 
tion, Ingres at their head, made further 
advances in this direction and it was the 
great rivals of the classicists, the roman- 
ticists, quickened by the English landscap- 
ists of the time, who in effect formulated 
the creed of the realists as we know it. 
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